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JIMMIE’S AND JULIE'S Paper Craft Kit 


CREATIVE PRACTICAL INEXPENSIVE 
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Crepe paper craft allows 
creative experimentation 
and exploration, and de- aii dias 
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terity, and color values. P . ono8 


$1.25 Postpaid 


corners removed. Box 
makes at least fifteen 
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Dennison’s Very Best crepe paper may be ordered through PYRAMID CRAFTS in A.B. ¢ 
the Junior refill size, in any of the 50 available colors, at 5c per fold, plus postage. —_— 
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BUILD-UP PANEL POSTERS — wi 


Each set contains four background panels printed on sheets of heavy construction Third 


paper 12 x 36 inches. Brightly colored poster papers are supplied, already printed Third ¢ 
for cutting and pasting on the background. The designs are simple and keyed for —— 


guidance. The complete panels show colorful, authentic scenes which provide decor- Hardy 
ations for the classroom during the time the unit is carried on, or during a holiday Unit of 


Unit or 
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2 AMERICAN INDIAN JAPANESE —r5 mt és Combi: 

AMERICAN This set includes four panels depicting Four posters for the Japan unit. When ’ PME S§ 

MAUL UME indians of various tribes engaged in by oe denen tn alana ran x CURE , 

4 PICTURE typical occupations. The background of uilt up, they show Sere Sar e =  . - = or 

LORI EA ME each shows the natural environment of No. 1 A Japanese Garden, e oe) Re es a 

the Indians. No. 2 A Visit to a Japanese Home. ie . My Jap 


No. 1 The Algonquin Indians. No. 3 Street Scene in Japan. ¥ ‘ aaa 
No. 2 The Sioux Indians. No. 4 Rice Fields in Japan. 3 SZ S . Fourth 


No. 3 The Navajo Indians. Ov 
No. 4 The Pueblo Indians. Set No. 710. Price 50 cents My Bie 


Set No. 700. Price 50 cents - Le 
ly Esk 
. a DESERT LIFE Eaglan 
ESKIMO Four beautiful panels showing the ee NN | Progres 
DESERT LIFE Sigs PICTURE Hector 
iLGhilida Eskimos at various occupations during Z Re: = 5 
POSTERS the summer and winter months. The Contents: We, (Us), rPOSTER 
subjects include: No. 1 At Home in the Desert. a 
No. 1 Summer in Eskimo Land. No. 2 Caravan at Sunset. 
No. 2. Winter in Eskimo Land. ‘a 3 Cote Same 
No. 3 Hunting the Seal. . 7 J 
No. 4 Arctic Sunset. No. 4 Streets of Cairo 


Set No. 708. Price 50 cents Set No. 711. Price 50 cents 
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DOUBLE-STRENGTH 


We take great pride in being able to 
offer you the following list of books — the 
most up-to-date material on the market. 
This material was prepared by leading 
teachers and supervisors, and gives you 
the benefit of what these people have 
learned about leading child minds into the 
mysteries of the “school world.” One book 
supplies material for a class of 50 or 
more. IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO EX- 
AMINE THESE BOOKS. YOU MAY RE- 
TURN ANY BOOK THAT DOES NOT 
MEET WITH YOUR ENTIRE APPROVAL 
AND THE MONEY PAID US WILL BE 
PROMPTLY REFUNDED. 


FOR FIRST GRADE 


First Grade Reading 

Phonics & Reading 

A. B. C. Book (Remedial) 

Health Activities 

Nursery Rhymes in Pictures 

Nursery Rhymes in Pictures printed on heavy 
tag board (not duplicating) . 

First Grade Arithmetic 

Phonic Moviegram (not eae 

Life on the Farm . 
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FOR SECOND GRADE 


Second Grade Reading 

Eskimo Land 

Holidays of the Year 

Second Grade Arithmetic 

First Lessons in Written Language 
Birds & Flowers smmatetid —_— 
Unit on Holland . 

Unit on China . 

Unit on Indians . 

My Health Book 

Self Help Cards (Add. Sub. Mul. Div.) 


FOR THIRD GRADE 
Third Grade Reading . 
Third Grade Arithmetic ‘ 
Third Grade Language Drills . 
Eskimo Land ......... = Pa 
Holidays of the Year . 
First Lessons in Written Language 
Birds & Flowers (combined unit) 
Unit on Holland . 
Unit on China 
Unit on Indians ..... 
My Health Book . 
Combined Self Help Cards (Arith.).. 


FOR FOURTH GRADE 

Unit on Mexico 
Common Birds & Garden Flowers 
Fourth Grade Reading 
My Japanese Book 
Unit on Sweden-Norway-Denmark 
Fourth Grade Arithmetic 
Fourth Grade Language Drills 
Over Land & Sea ene geography) 
My Bird Book 
My Flower Book 
My Eskimo Book 
England - Scotland - Wales 
Progress aan 

ectomaps 
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FOR FIFTH GRADE 
Fifth Grade Language Drill 
Water Life Miracles 
Pioneer Days me | American History 
Wings Over U. S. A 
Wings Over South America 
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FOR SIXTH GRADE 


Sixth Grade Language Drill 
Plant Puzzles, science 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


5154*d North Clark Street. Chicago, Ill. 
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LETTER 


We love letters. They are our only 
means of knowing our ever-increasing 
family of readers. Because you might 
like to get acquainted with this family, 
we are going to share some of our 
letters with you each month. 

We hope you will feel free to write 
this department, too. When you write, 
let us know if you do not want your 
name to appear with your letter. 

eee 
Gentlemen: 

Our school has to construct an agri- 
cultural project 3°x8’. Have you any 
suggestions or plans available in these 
subjects: general farm layout, sugar 
camp, western ranch or old Indian 
farming? 

—D. I. D. 

“Down on the Farm,” a table project 
that appeared in the June 1939 issue, 
contains a general farm layout. “The 
Grain Harvest,” in the September 1939 
issue, has two full pages of project 
illustrations; the same issue, contains 
“Rain for the Corn,” an Indian Harvest 
Fiesta. A Maple Sugar unit appeared in 
the March 1939 issue. If you do not 
have these back issues of JUNIOR ARTS 
AND ACTIVITIES, we can supply them 
or the separate project sheets from these 
issues. 


—Ed. 


Dear Sirs: 

I would like to make a request for 
several units in JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. The first is Unit Studies 
of the British Isles. The second may be 
tuo indefinite a study'to work out. It is 
Unit Studies of the Territorial Expan- 
sion of the United States, e.g., 

1. The Thirteen Original States. 

2. Northwest Territory. 

3. Louisiana Purchase, etc. 

I would suggest maps and also illus- 
trations significant of each period, 
including historical developments and 
the life of the people. 

| thank you for any help you can 
give me on these subjects. 

—A. Z. 

Very good suggestions. The British 
Isles will be covered in future issues of 
JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. The 
territorial expansion of the United States 
has already been presented in part with 
“Early Colonial Life” (Nov. °39), 
“The American Way” and “Late Colon- 
ial Life” (Feb. ’39). More will follow. 

—Ed. 


“It's the BEST handy- 
sized dictionary!” 


commonly used 
7 words in speaking, 
reading and writing.” 


I'TUDENTS agree with teachers, secre- 

faries, editors, that Webster's Colle- 
giate is the best desk-size dictionary, 
Abridged og d -— “Supreme Authority” 
—WEBSTER'’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition. 110,000 Entries. 
ey Nlustrations; a 300 Fn ag $3. 50 to 


on b 
of your Pockdetbee or direct from pub- 
Tetons. Write for FREE Quiz and Picture 


Game. G. & C. Merriam Co., Broad- 
way, Springfield, Mass. 


The New WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE :stc. 





Dear Sirs: 

Permit me to congratulate you on the 
excellent ideas that go into each issue 
of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 
I find your projects and things to do 
and make of particular value for the 
primary grades. Plans in most maga- 
zines are too difficult for average grade 
children, but that is not so in your 
magazine. Continue the good work! 

—C. M. 

Thank you! We shall. 

—KEd. 


Dear Sirs: 

I am an enthusiastic admirer of your 
magazine. I started with the first copy 
published, I think, and have not missed 
a single copy. I liked it very much at 
first, and like it more with each 
succeeding issue. 

I like the historical material, as it 
just suits my Junior High pupils—is 
just on their level. I like the art sugges- 
tions, the book reviews, and even the 
advertisements. I have ordered many of 
the different things advertised on the 
pages of JUNIOR ARTS AND AC- 
TIVITIES and have found all of them 
to be as represented. 

—R. B. W. 

Which makes all of us ardent 
admirers of Miss W. 

—Ed. 
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Do your pupils dislike the study of poetry? See page 15. 


Do you know what happens to cotton when it leaves the cotton field? 
See page 28. 


Did you know about the helpful leaflets that have been written for teachers 
who plan to visit the New York World’s Fair of 1940? See page 38. 


Dv you want to make May one of the most interesting months you and 
your pupils have ever had? See all the pages is this issue. 
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MOTHER'S DAY, 1940 


Through all the strife that darkens the world 
One ray of love glows brightly; 


#7) -—In a million hearts, from a million lips, 


A prayer is offered nightly: 

“Dear God, protect my children!” 
—It is a mother's prayer, 

Born of the unselfish devotion 


. Me | ‘ J-——Ot mothers everywhere. 


We humbly and sincerely pray: 
Bisa Lord, give them Peace this Mother's Day!" _ 
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JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES - MAY, 1940 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Are you making good use of these resources? 





This season of the year could be termed Nature’s Awakening. The 
increased hours of sunshine and the warm spring rains are transforming 
all outdoors. The green buds and the brilliant spring flowers, along with 
rising temperatures, instill an urge for all of us to get out into the open and 
become acquainted with the world about us. 












P90 
Every boy and girl thrills to the arrival of warm weather — because it Soe 
means roller skates, bicycles, and a feeling of freedom. ve 





Teacher — take advantage of every opportunity to take your pupils on 
exploring trips. They need not be long or distant. Start with trips through- 
out the school building from top to bottom, explore the school yard and sur- 
rounding grounds. There are so many things to see and learn. Take a trip 
to a nearby farm. The animals will interest the children. They will get first- 
hand knowledge of what must be done in order to bring them milk, their 
health drink, and the health-giving products of plant, tree and vine. 





Trips to nearby factories, the post office, the bank, etc., will not only 
give firsthand acquaintance and knowledge of what goes on in the world 
all about them, but will bring out the fact that every child has a place 
and responsibility in this world. 


So many lessons are learned through these trips. How? Arithmetic — 
they counted the number of white chickens they saw, and how many 
buckets of milk they helped carry on the farm; new words — the names of 
all the new things they saw at the post office and the bank; history — the 
markers in the parks, depicting historic events or famous men, aroused 
interest. 


















These trips will naturally suggest classroom activities. For example, 
after a trip to the post office, the children will want to build a post office in 
the school room. They will write letters and deliver them. Through this 
process they will learn penmanship, composition, spelling, geography and 
many other subjects. 


Take advantage of the resources of your community. It will make all 
studies so much more understandable, and above all more interesting. 






—Editor 
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No author has adapted his 
works toso many ages withsuch § 
a complete understanding of all 
as ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
His poems in A CHILD’S GAR- 
DEN OF VERSES, have offered a 
» in pleasant pastime to all children. 

‘ TREASURE ISLAND has made 
this many boys thrill to the adven- 
res tk me, e tures of Jim. KIDNAPPED, TRAV- 
md ee S __ 3 ELS WITH A DONKEY, and his 
SP i ae essays appeal to every age. To 
all writers he is an inspiration, 
' ant 5 and to all book lovers he is « 
ts ; cary" ~ sincere friend because his writ- 
all i Py (> 4 6©vings reflect the fascination, = 
charm, and quality of his 7+ 
character. 
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As the spring days became warmer 
and the first bulbs in our garden were 
beginning to show tiny green sprouts 
above the ground, the children began 
talking about birds they had seen re- 
turning their winter homes to 
build new nests for their young, about 
the trees with buds slowly opening, and 
green grass seen on the way to school. 

We collected opening buds of the 
soft maple, willow, and lilac, and 
watched them develop in our sunny 
window. As the time came for planting 
the first seeds at home, the children 
asked if they might plant a garden in 
the sand table. From this small begin- 
ning one of the most interesting units 


from 


of the year grew—our study of grow- 
ing things. 
SCIENCE 

All things that grow from within 
(not like a snowball, by adding to the 
outside), are living things—plants or 
animals. There is a close relationship 
between these two forms of life, and a 
dependence one upon the other. 

The following outline offers an ap- 
proach to the study of growth that can 
be adapted to the age of the group. 

1. How can we improve this sandy 
soil so that our plants will grow strong? 

2. Why must we put the sand table 
where the sunlight will shine on the tiny 
plants? Why do plants grow only in 
spring and summer? 

3. What plant need for 
growth other than good soil and sun- 
light ? 

1. Are these things also necessary 
for the growth of trees, shrubs, and 
bulbs? 

5. What is an annual? A perennial? 

6. How are seeds sown which are 
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Correlated Unit of Study 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
East Chatham, New York 
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not planted by man? 

7. Do birds, insects, butterflies, ani- 
mals, and people also need the same 
things for growth? In what way are 
all growing things similar in their 
needs? 

8. Compare the manner of feeding 
the plant, the fish, the bird, the animal, 
and the child. 

9. Some seeds, after having been 
scattered by the wind, grow very well 
in a field with no attention from man 
or a mother plant. How does this differ 
from birds, animals, and children? 
Experiments: 

1. Take one of your strong plants 
and cover it with a dark cloth or paper. 
Observe the effect of the lack of sunlight 
on its growth. 

2. Transplant a healthy plant into 
a jar and do not water it for a week. 
Compare its growth to the plants re- 
ceiving sufficient moisture. 

3. Fill a-jar with poor, rocky soil 
and place one of your plants in this. 
Water it. Allow plenty of sunlight. 
Compare its growth each week with the 
plants in the rich soil in your gardens. 

4. Test corn to be used for seed 
germination. Take one kernel from each 
row and place between two layers of 
moist cotton. Keep in a warm place for 
several days and check results. 
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Activities: 

1. Planting and caring for the gar. 
den. 

2. Make a collection of seeds. Clas. 
sify them as to how they are carried 
from place to place —by man, wind, 
birds, animals, etc. 

3. Build a bird feeder and bird 
house and watch the growth of the baby 
birds who live there. 

4. Bring some ants into the class 
room and study their feeding habits 
with a large magnifying glass. 

5. Make a science scrapbook on 
growth, to be added to your museum 
and science corner. 


ENGLISH 

Growth suggests a rich variety of 
subjects for the English class. The 
following list of poems, stories, essay 
subjects, and activities offers material 
for every grade. 
Poetry Study: 

1. All Things Bright and Beautiful. 

2. Green Things Growing, by Dinah 
Maria Mulock. 

3. The Procession of the Flowers, 
by Sidney Dobell. 

4. A Song of Clover, by Saxe Holm. 

5. The Grass, by Emily Dickinson. 

6. Child’s Talk in April, by Chris 
tina R. Rosetti. 

7. The Flowers, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

8. The Corn Song, by John Green- 
leaf Whittier. 
Story Hour: 

Children’s Hour Series, Stories of 
Nature, Book II. 

1. Making Friends with the Violets, 
by Alice Lounsberry, P. 427. 

2. Weeds, Good, Bad, and Indiffer- 
ent, by E. Thaylis Emmis, P. 421. 
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3. How the Mother Bird Saved Her 
Baby, by Paleas Lore Sharp, P. 339. 

4. Natural History in a Garden, by 
Charles Dudley Warner, P. 180. 

5. Little Boy Grizzly, by Enos A. 
Niles, P. 146. 

6. The Story of a Slave, (Life of an 
Ant). 
































7. The Pet Lamb, by Pyle, P. 171 in 
Stories of Humble Friends. 

8. Bird Stories, by Burroughs, The 
Robin, P. 15. 

9. Holiday Meadow, by Edith M. 
Patch. 

10. The Awakening of the Trees, 
by Julia E. Rogers, P. 143 in Trees 
Every Child Should Know. 

11. Primary Grades, The 
Gardeners, by Louis Encking. 


Little 


Essay Topics: 
Our Sand Table Garden. 
The Stolen Nest. 
Friends of My Garden. 
Why I Am Strong. 
Caring for My Pet. 
6. How Seeds Grow. 
Signs of Spring. 
8. The Life of a Daisy. 
9. Making Friends with Wild Ani- 
mals. 
10. The Story of an Ant. 
Activities: 
1. Collect pictures and poems about 
growing things, for a large scrapbook. 
2. Write original poems about 
Spring, Flowers, The Rain, The Sun, 
etc. 
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3. Bind the essays written for this 
unit and add the book to your library. 
4. Write letters to several compan- 
ies for seed catalogues. 
5. Publish a little gardening maga- 
tine which can be mimeographed and 
taken home. 


ARITHMETIC 
1. Study your seed catalogues and 
plan a vegetable garden for your fam- 
ily. Write a letter ordering the seeds. 
Make out a bill for the order. 

















2. Choose seeds for a flower garden 
at school or home and write a letter 
ordering them. Make out a bill. 

3. Secure price lists of commercial 
fertilizers and lime. Compare prices 
listed by various companies. 

4. Make a large planting chart on 
ing the approximate dates for planting 
the vegetables or flowers common in 
your vicinity. 

5. Estimate the cost per month of a 
proper diet for your dog or cat. 

6. Considering the foods which 
should be included in a healthy diet, 
make out a grocery list for several days 
for your family. Make out a bill for 
the groceries. 

7. Make a line graph showing the 
weights and heights of the boys and 
girls in your class, using red and blue 
lines. 

8. Using standard weight charts, find 
the percentage of children in your class 
who are underweight. 


WORD STUDY 
1. annual 1. pruning 
2. perennial 2. pollination 
3. germination 3. zinnias 
4. maturity 4. nicotine 
5. culture 5. asparagus 
6. environment 6. root stocks 
7. portulaca 7. taproot 
8. agriculture 8. fibrous 
9. fragrance 9. legumes 
10. cultivation 10. harrowing 
11. temperature 11. biennials 
12. fertilizer 12. reproduction 
13. organism 13. carbon dioxide 
14. potassium 14. classification 
15. seedlings 15. osmosis 
16. phosphorus 16. embryo 
17. nitrogen 17. nutrition 
18. manure 18. approximate 
19. transplanting 19. catalogue 
20. gladiolus 20. production 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. Make maps of the United States 
showing the sections which produce 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice and tobacco. 

2. Compare the average height of 
the Japanese, Eskimos, Americans, and 
Pygmies. How do you account for the 







difference in the height of various 
peoples? 

3. Send for state health charts for 
babies. Notice the average weight at 
birth and rate of growth during the 
first.and second years. 

4. Collect pictures showing the pro- 
ducts of other lands: coffee, tea, banan- 
as, rubber, etc. 
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5. Read stories of Burbanks’ experi- 
ments. Visit a large nursery and state 
agricultural experimental station. 

6. Encourage home gardening. Give 
credit for work done on individual gar- 
den projects and reports made to the 
class. 

7. Visit a modern dairy or poultry 
farm. Discuss the methods ufed to pro- 
mote health and growth. 

8. Go to your museum and study the 


evolution of various plants: corn, 
wheat, etc. 

ART 
1. [Illustrate your science experi- 
ments. 


2. Make a book cover design for 
your essays and poems. 

3. Make linoleum or wood block 
prints of conventionalized seed designs. 

4. Paint a large mural called 
“Spring,” “Growth,” or “Maytime,” 
showing growing grass, flowers, trees, 
or young animals during this season. 

5. Draw a series of seed pictures 
that may be added to the museum cor- 
ner. 

6. Have a poster display in your 
room showing the needs of plants, ani- 
mals, or children for proper growth. 


Picture Study: 

Behind the Plow, by Lucy Kemp. 

Dutch Morn, by George Hitchcock. 

This unit may be considered a success 
if at its conclusion the children have 
a new interest in nature, an apprecia- 
tion of its ever-changing beauty, and a 
delight in watching growing things. 
Beauty should be more quickly recog- 
nized in the immediate surroundings, 
and new pleasure found in a finer 
knowledge of everyday things. 
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BRASS 
CUP HOOK 


BIRD FEEDER 
ROOF il The drawings for the construction of this bird feeder 
. » 


will be very easy to follow. Any kind of wood can be 
used, and the size will depend upon the materials 


NAILS OR available and the kind of birds you want to attract. 
BASE OF wl SCREWS Any ice cream or food carton will do for the inside 
ROOF * section. 


When the house is ready. get a supply of shelled 

nuts. Place the nuts in the carton and pour some melted 
t fat over them. When cold, the fat will harden and the 
carton can be turned upside down and inserted in the 

























{ feeder without danger of the nuts falling out. 
HOLES FOR 
“ BASE OF 
SIDES OF 2” BRASS SCREWS HOUSE 
¢ 
SOLID 
a WOOD 
CARTON =» 
(verTeo) = 
PERCH 
SECTIONAL 


VIEW OF THE 
BIRD FEEDER 












WEIGHT — HEIGHT —AGE TABLE 


6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 4 6AEl 
HEIGHT 5 6 7 8 9 10 i 12 13 14 5 

IN Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years Years pg — -* 
INCHES Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old Old 














































BOYS—HEIGHT IN INCHES—BOYS 
GIRLS—HEIGHT IN INCHES—GIRLS 











The height and weight chart for 
boys and girls will prove useful in ~ 
checking the growth of your pupils. 
P The bulb and vegetable planting - 
chart will serve as a guide in plan- a 










ning and planting school gardens. 
We have listed a variety of vege- 
tables so each teacher can pick 
those that grow best in her com- 
munity. Since most of the vege- 
tables require several months to 
mature, plans should be made for 
the care of the gardens during the 
summer. Be sure to read the sug- 
- gestions; they are very important 
: to the success of the garden. 
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Diagram to show proper planting of bulbs. Proper depth of planting each variety, shown at 
left. Proper distance between bulbs indicated by line at left of each bulb. 


































































QUICK MATURING PLANTS 
Ria . yf oes Depth 
. : s f ; °, : 
So w s eed — Fe . y ¢ ry ¢ Plo of Daye te ; Important Suggestions 
Name a pe n Row ing ature 
sardaen (ny) Cn ) - : ; rT = ' " 7 
7. T . a | 5-6 mos. lant 3 or 4 small tubers in a hi 
Artichoke, Jerusalem po 2 “3 og 6 | 1 | 4-5 mos. Winter crop may be started in May. 
preneess acta April ‘ 2%-3 18-24 | * 5-6 mos. When small sprouts begin to appear — Cut large leaves off to favor sprouts 
russels c | 5 mos 
oo Te Hy 4 a + | 3 5 mes Fertilize and cultivate freely — Hill up slightly as growth progresses 
<abbage fate ‘ed i | 4-5 mos 
Cabbage (Savoy) May : ? | + | 3 | 5-6 mos Leaves bunched for blanching in early Fall. 
Cardoon oe 2-3 | 15 | ky 4-5 mos Never allow plants to become checked in growth. 
Cauliflower ce iy 2 | 9 \% 5-6 mos Blanching not required — Roots remain in ground until wanted. 
Celeriac pt | 2-3 | 6&8 \% 5-6 mos See ‘Vegetable Guide™ for information on blanching. 
Celery ‘Abril 1-2 | 10-12 | 4 6-7 mos Then raised and transplanted in trench and covered with manure — After 4 to 5 
Chicory Apri (weeks ready to use. 
: how 3 | 24-36 Le 3-4 mos Stands hot weather better than cabbage or kale. Grown widely in Southern States. 
Collards at 3 | 24-36 1 2-3 mos Deep soil and frequent cultivation makes best crop 
Corn (Sweet) hap-une 3-4 | 36-48 l 2-3 mos Plant in low hills for perfect drainage while young: 
Cucumbers May 3 | 24 % 4-5 mos Grow best in well drained, warm soil. 
Egg Plant May 2-3 | 18-30 | oh 4-5 mos. Sold July Ist for winter crop. ; 
Kale (Barecole) April 1%2 | &12 | & 2%-3 mos. Quite hardy and does well where cauliflower cannot be grown. 
Kohl Rabi : Abel 14-2 4-6 | oA 3-4 mos. Plant in open furrow 5 or 6 inches deep — Draw in earth as plants grow to level of 
Leek May 4-4 | 30-48 | 1 3-4 mos. Plant in hills, 10 to 12 seed, thin to 4 plants. (garden 
Muskmelon md 3 12-18 | % 3-4 mos. Soak seed 2 hours in hot water 
New Zealand Spinach rs | 3 | 12 | \ 3 mos Requires frequent cultivation until plants cover the ground. 
Okra A wnt | 1 | 46 | % 3-4 mos Seed germinate very slowly — mark rows with radish seeds. 
Parsley eer | 1% | 4 | & 4-5 mos Better flavored if subjected to early frosts 
Parsnip May | | 24 | % || 4-5 mos. Top dress soil between rows when plants 6 inches high. 
Peppers ed -June 3 6-8 4+ | 4-5 mos Dig before hard freezing. 
Potato (Late) Now +5 | 36-48 | 1 | 4-5 mos Plant on hills and cultivate as for cucumbers. 
Pum pkins Qs weil 2% 8-12 la 4-5 mos. Pull roots before freezing. cut off tops and store in cellar. an’ 
Rut abaga ‘Abril 1% 4 % || 4-5 mos. Dig roots in Fall or Winter as required. L 
alsify Aocit | 1-1% 6 A 3 mos. Apply nitrate of soda between rows to stimulate growth. 
Spinach ni ay-June | 4-5 48-60 % 2-4 mos inter squash may be planted later and stored for use in moderately warm, dry place. 
Squash Bs | 3-5 14 3-4 5-6 mos. Dig when vines have been killed by frost. 
Sweet Potato re eee 2%3 | 30-36 % | 4-5 mos. Protect from frost when first set out in garden. 
Tomato April | 1\%2 3-4 % | 2-3 mos Crowding or weeds make poorly flavored roots 
Turnip \ May i “8-10 | 80-90 1 i 4-5 mos. Top dress with fertilizer high in nitrogen and potash 
Watermelon | : 
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OUTDOOR 
CLEANLINESS 
ACTIVITIES 


Outdoor Cleanliness Day is observed 
the 2lst of May. It comes at a time 
when the last traces of winter waste have 
given way to the beauty and promise 
of spring. Because outdoor cleaning up 
and beautifying provides many lessons 
and offers an opportunity for healthful 
exercise in the fresh air, it would be 
well to devote more than a day to this 
very worthwhile activity. The following 
outline for an outdoor cleanliness pro- 
gram is flexible enough to be adapted 
to any age group or environment. 

The first of May comes on a Wed- 
nesday. If your school observes this 
date as May Day or Child Health Day, 
your outdoor cleanliness program could 
be introduced in any special program 
you have arranged. 

Have the entire group discuss the im- 
portance of an orderly, clean, and at- 
tractive environment. 

Why is a cluttered, untidy backyard 
or alley unhealthy? 

Why is it better to have a grassy plot 
of ground with growing things near 
our homes and school, rather than an 
unplanted plot of ground? 

What are the dangers presented by 
refuse lying about the playground? 

What are the dangers presented to 
children and pets by tin cans, broken 
glass, rusty nails and splintered boards 
that are allowed to lie about the yard 
or street? 

When the of outdoor 
cleanliness has been brought out in the 
and each child’s interest 
aroused through participation, let each 


importance 
discussion, 


child suggest one clean-up activity that 
he can carry out at home. These activi- 
ties should be discussed and planned 
so each pupil will have a definite course 
of action. In this way, if a_ pupil 
should suggest a too-ambitious under- 
taking, such as house-painting, the 
teacher can advise a more suitable ac- 
tivity. Or, should a pupil suggest a 
project that is too large for one child 
to carry out, others in the class can 
volunteer to help him with his project. 

Plan to have these projects completed 
within the first week in May. Each day 
during the first week, or every other 
day, the teacher should inquire about 
the progress being made, to keep the 
pupils’ interest from lagging. 
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The second Wednesday in the month, 
have the pupils report to the class on 
the clean-up projects completed. If one 
of these projects was particularly com- 
mendable, such as the making of a gar- 
den, or the building of a bird house or 
bird bath, it would be well to have 
the entire group inspect the finished 
project. 

Having carried out individual proj- 
ects, your pupils will have gained the 
experience and inspiration necessary to 
work together. Hold another discussion 
to decide on a school or community 
project for the whole group. A section 
of the school yard, a vacant lot nearby, 
a corner of a park, or any other piece 
of neglected ground can be transformed 
into a beauty spot by a class of inter- 
ested and inspired youngsters. 

What this class project will be de- 
pends upon your particular community 
and the resources available. Tidying, 
planting, weeding, the building of bird 
baths and bird houses are all possible 
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to some degree in any community. The 
size and scope of your undertaking will 
depend upon the age of your pupils, 
their enthusiasm, and the enthusiasm 
they arouse in the community. 

On other pages of this issue you will 
find instructions for making a bird feed- 
er, and bulb and vegetable planting 
charts. Pages 18, 19, and 20 of the April 
issue of JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVI. 
TIES give directions and designs for 
making bird baths, feeding stations, and 
house numbers. You will find these 
plans helpful in both the individual and 
group projects. 

This group project should be com. 
pleted, or at least ready for dedication, 
by May 21—Outdoor Cleanliness Day. 
If it is a large one, such as a community 
or school garden, a special dedication 
program could be arranged for parents 
and public. Even if only the class par- 
ticipates, a large, prominently displayed 
poster will add a final touch to a worth- 
while undertaking. 
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PITSJIGAL HORDS 


Here is a game that will help your pupils learn and 
remember music. 

Pick two captains for two competing teams and have 
the captains choose sides. Draw two long staffs on the 
blackboard. one for each team. Each captain will then 
have each member of his team go to the blackboard in 
turn and write a word by drawing notes in the proper 
places on the staff. The captain will write his words last. 












































BEGGED 


The object is to see which team can correctly write 
the greatest number of different words. To make the 
game more difficult and add variety, each team might 


have another staff for words in the bass clef. The 
game will greatly help sight-reading if, at the finish. 


each team sings the words spelled. 
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TREBLE CLEF 
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BASS CLEF 
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Editor’s Note: Although children have 
an inherent appreciation for rhythm 
and a love for the repetition of sounds, 
any teacher knows the difficulties the 
study of poetry presents to a great 
many children, from the elementary 
grades through high school. The author 
of the following article overcame this 
difficulty in her second grade. From the 
way she did it, it is safe to predict that 
her pupils will carry their appreciation 
of poetry with them through school and 
beyond. Although Miss White admits 
that her class was an exceptional one, 
the program she has outlined has much 
in it that can be effectively carried out 
by any group. 
















Poetry enjoyment time came often 
in our second grade Poetry Playhouse. 
We did not have a stage or a curtain. 
Nevertheless, ours was a real playhouse. 
Here, all during the year, the children 
enriched their poetry experiences. 









After the presentation of a poem, 
appropriate to a day, a mood, or a 
special occasion, the children enjoyed 
an informal poetry period. There was 
no regular time for this. A sandstorm, 
rain, snow, or a_ pet's visit often 
changed our flexible program into po- 
etry enjoyment time. 

During this free period the children 
participated in the following activities: 










STAGING POEMS IN A MINIATURE 
THEATER 

A favorite way of enjoying poetry 
was the staging of it in miniature thea- 
ters. These small poetry playhouses 
were of all sizes and shapes. Most of 
them were made from boxes. Each girl 
or boy who wanted a theater made it 
with some help from home or school. 
He devised his own backgrounds and 
made the characters from cardboard, 
soap, or wood. When one child had a 
poem ready to stage, the class watched 
the show. 

















PAPIER-MACHE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Our experiment in illustrating poems 
in papier-mache amused and fascinated 
the little folks. We rubbed the paper 
on a washboard, soaked it, and added 
more paste to make it more pliable. 
When it was ready for use, the children 
selected a poem to illustrate. Most of 
them chose an animal poem. After the 
illustrations were made, it took a week 
for thorough drying. A coat of paint 
gave them a finished smoothness. For 
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FUN IN A POETRY PLAYHOUSE 


Activities For 
Poetry 
Appreciation 


MARIAN K. WHITE 
Deming, New Mexico 

















weeks the children caressed them. A 
small card under each model told the 
name and author of the poem and the 
illustrator’s name. 


CRAYON ILLUSTRATIONS 

At some time during the semester 
practically all of the children made 
crayon illustrations. I hectographed 
copies of the poems they liked. Since 
they had worked on design in art, they 
cut a design for their covers. They spat- 
tered the design and the word POEMS 
in colors. We used a fly squirting ma- 
chine for the spattering. As this was 
the most difficult piece of work they had 
ever attempted, they derived a feeling 
of satisfaction from the results. These 
books hung in our room for some time. 


PAPER FRIEZE 
The making of a large frieze, on 
heavy paper, with colored chalk, was 
another task equally enjoyed. Those 
pupils who did good work on their poem 
illustrations were selected to work on 
the frieze. When it was finished and 


sprayed, we hung it on the wall. 





SAND TABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 

On our sand table the children illus- 
trated various poems. One child, or 
groups of children, could prepare the 
sand table in any desired way for a 
particular poem. Dolls, toys, and ani- 
mal figures represented poem charac- 
ters. Often those who did not help in 
the sand table make-up had fun guess- 
‘ng what poem it represented. 


WRITING ORIGINAL POEMS 

A poetry box in the room always 
invited original poems. These I print- 
ed on large tackboard sheets which 
hung on the walls. I made small indi- 
vidual poetry books from fancy covers 
of discarded bulletins and _ booklets. 
On the pages of each child’s book I 
printed his original poems and the titles 
of those he had memorized. He illus- 
trated his poems in crayon. These books 
stayed on a display table for visitors’ 
inspection. 


DRAMATIZING POEMS 


From the beginning of the year, 
dramatization of the poems was the 
most popular experience. Soon groups 
of children asked to choose a poem, 
dramatize it, and stage it as a surprise 
for the others. Often their productions 
were in costume. They usually memor- 
ized the poems they staged. I never 
read the poems often enough for them 
to mimic my reading, so their interpre- 
tations were original. As the semester 
advanced, their interpretations improv- 
ed. Gradually the tendency to sing-song 
the poems diminished, helped by the use 
of narrative poetry. 

Usually the presentation of the vari- 
ous poems wads different. Each group 
helped decide upon its own staging and 
costuming. Often one child said the 
poem while the others pantomimed it. 
For other poems the characters said 
their lines, supplemented by a narrator. 
Many times the entire group chanted 
the poem as they dramatized it. The 
INDIAN CORN DANCE is especially 
adaptable to this type of choral work. 

For longer narrative poetry, the 
children, as a verse choir, read the poem 
before staging it. After the dramatiza- 
tion they repeated the key lines to the 
story as they went off the stage. Rose 
Fyleman’s dramatic narrative poem, 
THE BALLOON MAN, lends itself most 
effectively to choral reading. In several 
poems some of the boys and girls im- 
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provised simple dances as a part of 
their interpretation. 


Toward the end of the year the chil- 
dren asked if they could select some 
poems to dramatize for their friends 
and parents. The children and I select- 
ed poems which they liked. 


We only worked a very short time 
on the poems selected. If one spends 
too much time perfecting a performance 
it loses its spontaneity. The ideas for 
the various dramatizations came from 
the class. However, much planning and 
supervising was necessary on my part. 
As they had decided to memorize all the 
poetry for the program, I recorded, on 
a large poetry chart, the name and au- 
thor of each poem memorized. Their 
constant reading of this chart helped 
them to associate poems with their au- 
thors. 


A few days before the performance, 
the boys and girls were busy with final 
preparations. They wrote invitations to 
parents and friends. They converted 
our room into a Poetry Playhouse. All 
about appeared clay models, miniature 
theaters, the frieze, papier-mache fig- 
ures, poem books, individual poetry 
booklets, original poems, and poetry 
collections. A screen hid the elaborate 
market they had made for the grand 
final poem, THE BALLOON MAN. 
Everyone in the 2B room appeared at 
least once. For the visitors, the pro- 
gram was printed on the board in col- 
ored chalk as follows: 


TUN .nisinteiacmumeentnatenig R. L. Stevenson* 
The Little Turtle Vachel Lindsay* 
NIE sccicssachbesiaitstniinisianas ened Rose Fyleman* 
Dandelion ; Unknown 
My Shadow ................-. R. L. Stevenson 
Tumbleweed Marian White 
(Unpublished) 
Fuzzy, Wuzzy, Creepy, Crawly 
sepia cider ctaaae Lillian Schultz* 
The Grizzly Bear.................. Mary Austin 
Corn Grinding Bear Zuni Indians* 
The W oodpecker....Elizabeth Roberts* ** 
Come Little Leaves......George Cooper** 
The Squirrel. ..........................Unknown 
The Moon’s the North Wind’s Cooky 


Mouse.. Hilda Conkling (Silver Horn) 


CC Carl Sandburg* 
Time to Rise..................R. L. Stevenson 
Pansy Cushion ................ Marian White 
(Unpublished) 
The Swing .............-.-- .R. L. Stevenson 
Just as He Feared............ Edward Lear** 
The Drummer ........... -Anne Robinson* 
Firefly .......... spuaatin Elizabeth Roberts* 
The Billy Goats Chew 
Richard Emery*** 
Who Has Seen the Wind?.................. 
hieigenseniehiciaele cana Christina Rosetti** 
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TUMBLEWEED 


MARIAN K. WHITE 


Tumbleweed! Tumbleweed! 
Tumble! 
Rumble! 
Fumble! 
What a jumble! 


Who tied you in such a funny 
round bundle 


Of stickers and prickers, 


And let you bounce over the 
desert 


Like a big, wild ball? 


What do you carry 
In your prickly bag? 
I know: ’tis bits of gossip 


For all the desert creatures. 


Hurry, hurry along, 
Tumbleweed! Tumbleweed! 
Tumble! 
Rumble! 
Fumble! 
What a jumble! 











The Little Snail Hilda Conkling** 
The Balloon Man Rose Fyleman* 
*Sung Under the Silver Umbrella... 
MacMillan 
**Ring A Round....Mildred Farrington, 
MacMillan 
***One Hundred Best Poems 
Marjorie Barrows 


There are hundreds of other poems 
equally as good or better for dramati- 
zation. They may be found in the col- 
lections in the bibliography. 


I was somewhat afraid that the chil- 
dren might have had too big a dose of 
poetry. Instead, after the program they 
amazed me by asking for more! 


“AN INDIAN CORN DANCE” 


The group with which I went ad. 
venturing in poetry was a very superior 
one. Perhaps with some groups such 
an intensive experiment might destroy 
their liking for poetry. With variations 
and group adaptations, however, I be. 
lieve such an experiment would increase 
any child’s natural appreciation for 
poetry. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
POETRY BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 
LOWER GRADES 


The books starred, along with the 
three mentioned above, were on our 
poetry book table. 

Story Telling Poems....Frances J. Olcott 
Houghton, Mifflin Company 
This Singing World....Louis Untermeyer 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 
Poems by a Little Girl....Hilda Conkling 
Frederick A. Stokes Company 
Poems for Children..Walter De La Mare 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
*“When We Were Young......A. A. Milne 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
*“Now We Are Six...............- A. A. Milne 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
*A Child’s Garden of Verses 
chia anemeniionenauellie R. L. Stevenson 
Charles Scribner Sons 
Wiggin and Smith 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 
Treasury of Verse for Little Children 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
*Silver Pennies Sylvia Thompson 
MacMillan Company 

Under the Tent of the Sky 
(Poems about animals large and small 
selected by John E. Brewton) 
MacMillan Company 
Boys’ Book of Verse Helen Fish 
Frederick A. Stokes Company 
Fairies and Chimneys..Eleanor Fyleman 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 
Joan’s Door Eleanor Farjeon 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 
For Days and Days Annette Wynne 
Frederick A. Stokes Company 
Riley Readers ...................-.- J. W. Riley 
Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Taxis and Toadstools Rachel Field 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 
My Poetry Book 
Huffard, Carlisle, Ferrie 
John C. Winston Company 
Goose Grass Rhymes....Monica Shannon 
(Nature Poems) 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 
Silver Horn Hilda Conkling 
Frederick A. Stokes Company 
My Caravan Grover 
Laidlaw Bros., Inc. 
Menagerie Mary Britton Miller 
MacMillan Company 
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POETRY THEATERS 


Whether your miniature playhouse is 
made from a large packing box, as the one 
above, or from a small shoe box. as below, 
your pupils will love to make it. 


The background scenes for the various 
poems to be staged can be drawn and 
colored on heavy paper or cardboard. The 
characters can be cardboard cutouts, soap 
carvings, or clay models. Figures in the 
larger theater can be moved from above by 
strings or wires, as marionettes. Figures in 
the shoe box theater can be moved from the 
sides by attaching long cardboard strips or 
wires to the bases of the figures. 
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CPONQNDES 


WORDS BY RUBY B. more’ @ MUSIC BY MARIE 6 MERRILL 


WHERE OH |WHERE DO MY | PEN — WIES| 607 PEN - 607? 
SOME FOR | CAN —- NITES OR | TOYS, T- LES |DRUMS THAT 





PEN — NIES OH i) PEN- NIES| 607 
MAKE A SOME IN- | TO——— MY |BANK ARE /|TOSSED, BUT 





wst nding Jo Beginn ing 


OFT - EN | PON-DER ‘ 
PEN - NIES MUST BE LOST 











HOW OH HOW CAN MY PENNIES 6ROW, 
PENNIES GROW PENNIES GROW? 
HOW OH HOW CAN MY PENNIES GROW 
INTO DIMES AND QUARTERS ? 


WATCH THEM, SAVE THEM, ONE BY ONE; 
BANKING PENNIES IS LOTS OF FUN. 

WHEN MY PENNIES MULTIPLY, 

TLL SPEND WITH CARE —1LL WISELY BuY ! 

















PROGRESSIVE ART IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 
by 
HAROLD R. RICE 
Critic Teacher of Student Teachers, University of Cincinnati, 
Art Supervisor, Wyoming Public School System, Wyoming, Ohio 


IN OLD MEXICO 
(Editor’s Note: The following project 
was first presented by Miss Reabelle 
Dragel, Senior in School of Applied 
Arts, University of Cincinnati, during 
her student teaching in the Wyoming 
Schools.) 

A Mexican unit presents many color- 
ful projects for the Art Department. 
Children enjoy the study of Mexican 
costumes, and this phase of Mexican 
life is unlimited. While the original 
project dealt with the Sombrero only, 
the Serape and Poncho should be added 
if time permits. 


THE SOMBRERO 
MATERIALS: 
1. 24-inch squares of heavy brown 
wrapping paper. 
2. Ruler, piece of string, pencil, and 
thumb tack. 
3. Scissors, paste and crayons. 

The project should be divided into 
three parts; (1) construction of the 
brim; (2) construction of the crown; 
(3)creation and application of designs. 
THE BRIM: 

Each member of the class is supplied 
with a 24-inch square of brown kraft 
paper. This should be the heaviest 
grade obtainable. The first problem 
is to transform the square into a circle. 
One method is to make a compass from 
a piece of string. To one end fasten a 
pencil. A thumb tack is tied to the 
other end. The string should measure 
12 inches between the pencil and thumb 
tack. It is now necessary to locate the 
center of the square. This is done by 
measuring down 12 inches from one 
corner, then across 12 inches. Using 
these two established points, measure 
in 12 inches from each point (at right 
angles) locating the center. Once the 
center is located, the thumb tack is 
stuck into place and the circle made. 
Now the penciled circle is cut from the 
square with scissors (Fig. 1). 

The next problem is to get an inside 
circle to fit the individual heads. This 
can be done by measuring the width 
of the head with a string, then using 
half of this distance for the radius of 
the inner circle. The inner circle is 
now cut out and the brim placed on the 
head. A few corrections may be neces- 
sary but this method of determining 
the size is usually sufficiently accurate 


(Fig. 2). 
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THE CROWN: 

A second sheet of 24-inch paper is 
given each pupil. The problem is to 
form a crown for the Sombrero. This 
should be in the form of a cone. Using 
the above string compass method, 24- 
inch circles are again drawn. Only half 
of a circle is necessary to form a cone, 
and if the cost is a factor, it is satis- 
factory to have every other pupil con- 
struct these circles. After the circles 
are made, they are folded through the 
center and cut into half, making a half 
circle for each pupil (Fig. 3). (It ac- 
tually takes less than a half circle to 
form a crown, but this is the easiest 
and fastest method of making a cone.) 
Now the round edge of the crown 
(cone) is slit at one inch (approxi- 
mate) intervals. The slits are about 
% inch to 1 inch bong (Fig. 4). 
With the brim and crown 30 construc- 
ted, they are ready for the design 
applications. 


DESIGNING: 

The seven symbols shown in Fig. 5 
are introduced (see Dow’s Composi- 
tion). After a discussion of Mexican 
border designs and a study of colored 
illustrations, each child creates borders 
for his individual sombrero. Some will 
be interested in designing the brim 


only, while others will apply design to 
both the brim and crown. Examples 
are shown in Fig. 6. Finally the de- 
signs are applied to the crown and 
brim with crayon. Free use of gay 
colors should be stressed. 


ASSEMBLING: 

The crown is rolled into a cone‘and 
the slits bent at right angles (Fig. 7). 
The brim is lowered over the cone, the 
latter being adjusted to fit the hole. 
Paste is applied to the upper portion 
of the slits. The brim is then pressed 
down upon the slits and held in place 
until the paste dries. Finally the long 
slit in the cone is pasted together and 
the sombreros are finished. 


SERAPES AND PONCHOS 
In addition to the Sombrero, the pupil 
will enjoy making a serape or a 
poncho. 


SERAPE: 

The serape is the most familiar of 
all articles of Mexican costume. It is 
most popular with American tourists, 
and present day serapes are usually a 
cheap commercial product to meet the 
growing demand. The original serape 
was a blanket or shawl worn by the 
Mexican man. It is gayly colored, usu- 
ally of striped pattern. Due to the 
limitations of the weaving process, the 
designs are limited to straight lines. 
Several serapes are shown in Fig. 8. 

Students will enjoy making the ser- 
ape from brown kraft paper, and apply- 
ing a design in either crayon or poster 
paint. The exact size is impossible to 
establish as they vary according to use. 
Some are but 12 .inches to 15 inches 
wide and 4 feet to 5 feet long, while 
others are much larger. In v'ew of this, 
it would be better to allow choice of 
the exact size to the individual student, 
giving a variety of sizes. 

PONCHO: 

The less popular piece with American 
tourists is the poncho. This is probably 
due to the size and cost. An authentic 
poncho is a large blanket with a slit 
in the center, permitting the owner to 
drop it over the head. The head passes 
through the slit and the poncho rests 
over the shoulders, keeping the body 
warm. These can also be gayly colored 
(Fig. 9). 

This project, properly carried out, 
will prove of great value and interest 
to every pupil. 
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MAY TRAVEL QUIZ 


This month our Travel Quiz takes us to the Eastern United States. Past Quizzes have already brought out many 
Eastern points of interest. There are so many it would take years of quizzing to cover them all, but we hope you 
will enjoy those presented below. (The correct answers will be found on inside back cover.) 


Let’s start by being nautical and visit “Old Ironsides,” 
which we shall find at: 










1. Hampton Roads, Va. 3. Norfolk, Va. 

2. Portsmouth, N. H. 4. Charleston (Mass.) 
Navy Yard. 

= = 

— = 

=— _, - = 


And if we get to 


we can look over the 
site of the historic battle between the “Merrimac” 
and the “Monitor.” 


1. Hampton Roads, Va, 38. Norfolk, Va. 
2. Portsmouth, N. H. 4. Charleston Navy 
Yard. 


To get the true atmosphere of colonial times, a teacher 
should visit where the 18th century capi- 
tol of Virginia has been restored by John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 


1. Richmond 3. 


Charlottesville 
2. Williamsburg 4. 


Roanoke 


While in Virginia, we might want to see the Dismal 
Swamp, which is in that state and: 


1. West Virginia 3. 


Maryland 
2. North Carolina 4, 


Kentucky 

If the age of public buildings interests you, by all 
means see the oldest in Washington: 

1. The Capitol 3. Library of Congress 


2. The White House 4. The Senate Office 
Building 


Washington also claims the world’s largest office 
building, which is: 


1. The Library of 3. The Senate Office 
Congress Building 

2. Department of 4. The War Department 
Commerce Building Building 


A teacher who wanted to visit Craigie House, Long- 
fellow’s home, would find it at: 


1. Cambridge, Mass. 3. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
2. Auburn, Me. 4. 


New Haven, Conn. 


The bays and coves of Lake Winnipesaukee attract 
many summer visitors to: 


1. Maine 3. 


New Hampshire 
2. Vermont 4. 


Pennsylvania 


Travelers with a historical eye will not want to miss 
the “Cradle of Liberty,” otherwise known as: 


1. Independence Hall, 3. Fraunces Tavern, 
Philadelphia New York 

2. St. John’s Church, 4. Faneuil Hall, Boston 
Richmond 


Viewing the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, 
you would be correct in saying: 


1. “It is Rodin’s masterpiece.” 

“Bartholdi did a wonderful job there.” 

“It is one of Lachaise’s finest works.” 

“Maillol expressed his love of freedom in this 
statue.” 


Per 


it. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ii. 


20. 


-1. Betsy Ross House 3. 


You can’t very well visit the walled-in cities of Europe 
this summer, but you can find one on this continent: 


1. Quebec 3. Ottawa 
2. Montreal 4. Toronto 


If you plan to visit the Maritime Provinces, your 

friends should know you are going to: 

1. The Central 3. The Eastern 
Atlantic States Provinces of Canada 


2. The Great Lakes 4. The Gulf States 
States 


If you wanted to study this summer at the college 
founded by Thomas Jefferson, you would enroll at: 


1. University of 3. Washington & Lee 


Virginia University 
2. University of 4. College of William & 
Richmond Mary 


Which one of these famous battlefields will you not 
find in Pennsylvania? 


1. Valley Forge 3. 


Antietam 
2. Gettysburg 4, 


Bushy Run 


And which of these historic landmarks will you not 


find in Philadelphia? 


Federal Hall 


2. Independence Hall 4. Congress Hall 


When you look over New York Bay this summer, 
will you know it was discovered in 1524 by: 


1. Verrazano 3. Minuit 
2. Gomez 4. Hudson 


One of these churches in New York City was influenced 
in style by the famous Chartres Cathedral: 


1. The Riverside 3. Trinity Church 
Church 4. St, Patrick’s 
2. Cathedral of St. John Cathedral 
the Divine 


One of these points of interest is not to be found in 
Manhattan: 


Grant’s Tomb 3. 


American Museum of 
Hall of Fame 


Natural History 
4. Prospect Park 


wre 


In which state would you look for the “Old Man of 
the Mountain”? 


Maine 3. 
Vermont 4, 


New Hampshire 
Connecticut 


nore 


| | le en 





To enjoy the scenic beauty of the Saguenay, go to: 


1. Quebec 3. New York 
2. Massachusetts 4. Michigan 
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CORK CRAFT 


Painting on cork is an 
easy handcraft that pro- 
vides most gratifying re- 
sults. The designs given 
here could be used on 
scrapbook covers, coasters, 
mats, or plaques. They may 
be painted directly on the 
object, or on cutout pieces 
of cork to be pasted on the 
object. 











GLASS CRAFT 

Painting on glass ap- 
pears to best advantage if 
the paint if applied to 
the underneath side and 
viewed through the glass. 
To do this, the design is 
fastened, face down, on the 
top side, so it can be seen 
through the glass and 
copied on the underneath 
side. Be sure the surface to 
be painted is absolutely 
clean. Trace the outline 
and fill in with black or 
colored enamel. 
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HANGING IVY POT FOR MOTHER'S DAY 


ELSE E. VOGT 


Hanging pots in gay fiesta colors, with ivy twining around 
the vari-colored braids, add a cheerful and cozy note to any 
room. Use any bright lacquered or glazed pot. A coat of shellac 
will brighten a dull pot. Six colors of crepe paper are used: 
vermilion red, light amber yellow, jade green, rust, dark blue, 
and sand, two braids of each color, making a total of twelve 
braids. (See Oct. 1939 issue for braiding instructions.) 


Cut strips of paper ACROSS THE GRAIN one inch wide and 
pull through twister. One strip of each color will make two 
braids. Divide each long strip after pulling through twister and 
cut into three parts. 





Make one long braid of each color and cut in two parts. 
Arrange the twelve braids of even length on a table in the fol- 
lowing color order: sand, red, blue, yellow, green, rust. Repeat 
in same order until the twelve braids are lying side by side. 


Tie a single knot six inches from the bottom. Take the strands 
in pairs and tie a knot in each pair (Fig. 1). In other words, pick 
up the sand and red and tie a knot, then the next two colors, 
and so on until all twelve braids have been tied. Put them down 
each time in the same order as to color. 


Then, one and a half inches higher, tie pairs in knots, alter- 
nating the color. This knot combines the red and blue, the yel- 
low and green, rust and sand, etc., until all six pairs have been 
tied. 


LO oe, xs — SS 


Again spacing one and a half inches, tie a third row of knots, 
this time going back to the original colors—red and sand, blue 
and yellow, etc. When stretched, this gives a diamond shape to 
the tyings. 


Fasten spool wire below the first series of knots. Make a 
braid about six inches long and wind this over the spool wire 
and down one inch, covering this one inch section twice to 
make a tassel. Cut the remaining ends off in proportion to the 
pot. 


Cut the top ends into exact lengths and tie into one large 
single knot. This type of knot might also be used at the bottom. 


If a multi-colored pot is used, it might be preferable to use 
plain colors for the braid. Several variations may be carried out. 
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The cotton plant is centuries old. 
The Greek historian, Herodotus, called 
it “tree wool” when he saw it growing 
in India. Its cultivation spread from 
India to Egypt, and the Phoenicians used 
it as an article of trade. Long before 
Columbus touched the shores of Amer- 
ica, cotton had been growing in Peru, 
Mexico, and Brazil. However, the In- 
dians of North America did not know 
the cotton plant, and it was first grown 
in Virginia from seeds brought there 
by the colonists. 

In these early days, cotton was not a 
very important plant, although some of 
its uses were known. Separating the 
cotton fiber from the seeds was a long 
and arduous task performed by hand— 
one person could separate only a few 
pounds a day. 

In 1793 Eli Whitney invented his 
cotton gin, which provided a mechani- 
cal means of separating that was much 
faster and more satisfactory. This inven- 
tion, coupled with the spinning and 
weaving inventions of England, led to 
a larger production of cotton. This pro- 
duction continued to increase. Today 
the cultivation of cotton and the manu- 
facturing of all articles involving its 
use cover the most important industries 
of our country. 

The United States produces about 
60% of the world’s crop of cotton. Our 
“Cotton Belt” includes Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Missouri, 
California, Virginia, Louisiana, North 
* and South Carolina, and Georgia. Four 
different classes of cotton are grown 
in these states, and each class has many 
varieties, but the following description 
is common to all. 

The plant needs a great deal of 
warmth and water. Good drainage is 
necessary to warm the soil quickly in 
the spring sunshine. If cotton is grown 
in the same ground continuously, the 
soil eventually loses its fertility. This 
happened in our own cotton-growing 
states. Now the rotation of crops— 
the planting of clover and legumes 
during the cotton harvest season—gives 
back to the soil the properties extracted 
by the cotton plant, as well as prevent- 
ing erosion and furnishing pasturage. 

Cotton in the United States grows in 
the form of a shrub about three and a 
half feet high. It is conical in shape, 
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THE 
STORY 
OF 


COTTON 


with large lower branches and smaller 
branches at the top. This shrub bears 
large, creamy white flowers that turn 
pink and fall in three or four days. 
The green fruit (or boll) of the plant 
contains seeds covered with a grayish 
lint. It is this lint—that grows as 
the boll develops and bursts out when 
the boll is brown and ripe—that we 
know as cotton. 

Although cotton - picking machines 
have been invented, they are not yet 
in general use, and most of the cotton 
grown is picked by hand. From the 
fields it is taken to the ginning mill. 
Here large suction fans unload it, and 
fine wire teeth catch the fiber and pull 
it through an opening too small for 
the seeds to pass through. After this 
operation, the lint is pressed into bales 
of about 500 pounds each. 

When the baled cotton reaches the 
mill, the bale is opened and the cotton 
fed into a “breaker-picker.” This is a 
large, complex machine that fluffs and 
blows the fibers about, removes any 
seeds and leaves that might have slipped 
through the gin, and assembles the cot- 
ton in a large, blanket-like roll. 

This roll then enters a carding ma- 
chine. Here, thousands of small wire 
brushes pick up a vety small quantity 
of the fibers as the cotton passes through 
the machine. These fibers are scraped 
into bunches called “threads” and rolled 
into large bundles. 

The next step is the combing. This 
is accomplished by running the bunches 
of fibers through a combing machine, 
where the fibers are straightened by 
combs and the small fibers removed to 
leave only the longest and strongest. 
When the fibers have been straightened 
and made parallel to each other, they 
are twisted and wound onto spindles. 
These spindles are placed on a spinning 
frame, where the cotton receives the 
additional twisting necessary to make 
yarn for weaving. 

Swiftly flying shuttles on great looms 
weave the yarn into cloth. Some of this 
cloth is given a bath of brilliant dyes, 
and is then made into the dresses, blous- 

















es, curtains, table cloths, overalls, and 
other cotton goods with which we are 
familiar. 

In the early days of cotton growing 
the seeds were considered worthless. 
Now, the seeds are collected as they 
fall from the gin and sent to a seed 
house. Here the dark seeds, about the 
size of those in an orange, are sifted, 
cleaned, and placed in a huller to re- 
move the outside from the kernel. The 
kernels are then pressed to extract the 
cottonseed oil, and the cakes that remain 
are used for stock feed. The settlings 
in the oil are used in making some 
laundry soaps and powders. Even the 
linters and hulls of the seeds are used, 
particularly in the manufacture of 
rayon. 

Besides the making of cotton thread 
and the weaving of this thread into 
clothing, cotton provides many other 
products that add to its economic im- 
portance. Writing paper is made from 
cotton rags. Movie films, pyralin toilet 
sets, fountain pens, and many other plas- 
tics involve the use of cotton. Cosmetics, 
candles, paint, glycerin, linoleum and 
oil cloth are dependent upon cotton and 
cottonseed oil, while from the hulls and 
linters come absorbent cotton, felt, ar- 
tificial leather, twine, explosives, and 
many other articles. Recently, road 
builders have used cotton in construct- 
ing highways. 

Only half of the cotton produced 
in the United States is used here: the 
rest goes to European countries and to 
Asia. Railroad men, dock hands, and 
steamship workers ship the bales abroad 
or carry them to factories where the 
cotton goods are manufactured. At 
one time the cotton mills were located 
only in the northern states, but now 
much of the manufacturing is done in 
the southern states, close to the pro- 
duction of raw cotton and the recently 
developed water power. However, the 
chief center for cotton manufacturing 
in the United States is still Massachu- 
setts, while Manchester, England, leads 
the world. 

ACTIVITIES: Construct 
plantation on the sand table. 

Make a Cotton Book or Chart show- 
ing samples of cotton materials. 

Paint a frieze depicting the picking 
and shipping of cotton. 
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Advanced pupils who continue Construct a wall chart on heavy 


the study of cotton to include the a paper, showing the cotton growing 

peineniiinnt k —~* ‘PN a 3 states of the United States. From 
many by-products, can make a sim K i “qs these states draw lines to the bottom 
ilar chart showing products that are - 3 or sides, and at the end of each line 


show an object made from cotton. 
Instead of drawing all of these ob- 
jects, interest will be added if you 
have your pupils bring actual sam- 
ples of goods made from cotton. 


= . 3 > 5) e 
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not made entirely from cotton. This €% = 
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chart would show plastics, fountain 
pens, soap, rayon, glycerin. etc. 
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TEACHERS CORNER 





NEWS AND DISCUSSION OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 








We are here to serve the teachers. 
Help us to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this 
department ideas and suggestions that 
will be helpful and interesting to teach- 
ers. One dollar will be paid for each 
contribution accepted. Send your ideas 
and suggestions for this page to Teach- 
ers Corner, JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 

During the past year many teachers 
submitted their ideas and suggestions 
for this page, as well as many of the 
projects that have recently appeared. 
From the many letters we have received, 
| know our subscribers have found the 
suggestions very helpful. 

We are very grateful for this coopera- 
tion. It has helped us build a more use- 
ful and helpful service to you. 

a 
EVALUATION OF READING 
b 
JANE SmUGHT 
Huntington, Indiana 


Like many other teachers, I have 
wished for some way of telling the 
parents just why “Johnny” received B 
or C in reading. I found that the 
following scheme proved successful in 
my case. 

In each child’s report I put an extra 
slip of paper on which I| have these 
evaluations: 

1. Smoothness of oral reading. 

2. Expression and enunciation. 

3. Ability to work out new words. 

4. Interpretation. 

I check each of these points with plus, 
minus, or check. Then both the child 
and the parent know the child’s weak- 
nesses in reading. This evaluation has 
proved very popular with the parents 
and the children. 

HOMEMADE LIBRARY PASTE 

All of the scrapbook projects in- 
spired by JUNIOR ARTS AND AC- 
TIVITIES create a demand for an 
enormous quantity of library paste. To 
solve this “paste problem,” here is a 
recipe that will save many pennies. 

Thoroughly sift a half cup of pow- 
dered gloss starch. While stirring vig- 
orously, add cold water until the 
mixture is the consistency of thin paste. 
Add a small amount of this paste at a 
time to a quart of boiling water (using 
a double boiler), stirring constantly 
until thickened. Allow to cook about 
ten minutes. Remove from fire to cool. 
While still warm, stir a level teaspoonful 


of salicylic acid into the mixture to 
prevent souring. A few drops of cin- 
namon oil may be added to give the 
paste a pleasant odor. 

a 


PERSONALIZING MATH 
PROBLEMS 
by 
MARY NEELY CAPPS 
Snyder, Oklahoma 
In presenting pie graphs in arithmetic 
this year, I suggested to the class that 
each child make a personal graph of 
his time. Circles were drawn to repre- 
sent the twenty-four hours of the day, 
and radii were drawn to separate periods 
of work and play. Under his graph each 
pupil wrote a summary similar to this: 
sleep ten hours each night. 
am in school six hours. 
spend one hour a day at the table 
for meals. 
play and listen to the radio two 
hours a day. 
help with chores two hours. 


— 


— 


— 


I spend one hour on my home work 
for school. 
I read two hours. 
2 
PICNIC PLANS 
by 
GRACE CLOSE 


Milroy, Pennsylvania 


We have started plans for our annual 
school picnic, and are already making 
things in Art Class to take with us. 

The boys are making their own 
kites, and I have been encouraging or- 
iginality in design and style. 

The girls are making baskets for 
flowers.. These baskets are being made 
from colored paper. The handles are 
fastened with paper fasteners to make 
them stronger. Bows of paper ribbon 
tied to the handles make them very 
pretty, especially when filled with 
flowers. 

We are planning to play games such 
as Bird Cage (making use of the 
names of the birds learnéd in Science 
Class), ball games, and tag games. 


After the picnic lunch, we are going 
to have a Lollipop Hunt. A lollipop 
for each child will be hidden somewhere 
on the picnic grounds. The children will 
take turns hunting until each has found 
one. 


A committee, chosen from the group, 


will see that all paper has been picked 
up before leaving for home. 





QUOTATION FOR THOUGHT 
a 

The difference between success 

and failure is doing a thing 

nearly right and doing it 

exactly right. 


—Edward C. Simmons 














INEXPENSIVE PAINT PANS 
by 
PAUL WILLIAM NAISH 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Children work with enamels at vari- 
ous times, and, as every teacher knows. 
it can present a messy problem as well 
as an expensive one. Perhaps a can of 
paint is knocked over and is a complete 
loss! Or a careless pupil thoughtlessly 
places his brush of blue enamel in the 
white can Or any of the 
many annoyances that the art ‘teacher 
can readily recall. 

This problem can be solved in the 
following manner: 


Each child brings to class several 
discarded pop-bottle caps from which 
he removed the corks. These serve as 
paint pans. Monitors, holding a large 
can of the enamel, give each child the 
colors he needs as he files past. 

The caps can be secured for nothing 
in any community, and, since they con- 
tain just sufficient enamel for the par- 
ticular class period, they can be thrown 
away at the close of the period, together 
with the newspaper that was used as 
protection for the top of the desk. 


DOLL APPEAL 


You will be interested in the Folk 
Doll reproductions, advertised  else- 
where in this issue. We have a set in 
our office, and have had a hard time 
keeping them — every teacher who 
comes in wants to buy them! 

It is no wonder that the use of these 
dolls in the classroom inspires the 
pupils. They have an irresistible appeal 
for all, and teachers especially like the 
richness of their colors and the faith- 
ful reproduction of every authentic 
detail. 


NEW HANDICRAFTS 


from the West’s Largest Handicraft Suppliers 


Send For Big FREE Craft Catalog 
LEISURECRAFTS 


1037 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 











SEAT WORKh 

An interesting lesson in handwork and simple 
arithmetic. You may wish to have the children 
draw the flower designs and flower pots, and then 
color them with crayons or water color. 

The flower pots may be all one color and a sim- 
ple design may be drawn on the side of the pots. 
The flowers should be colored in several different 
solid colors, that is, color several solid red, yellow. 
blue, light green and dark green. Color all the 
leaves green. Have the children cut out their flow- 
ers and pots, and paste onto construction paper, 
pasting the correct number of flowers and correct 
colors in each pot. 
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MOTHER'S DAY 
GIFT 


Cardboard boxes make attrac- 
tive wastepaper baskets. Cut the 
four sides apart. Cut them two 
inches narrower at the bottom 
than at the top. Decorate with 
pictures which may be drawn or 
taken from magazines. Lace may 
be added to increase the beauty 
of the finished product. All four 
sides should be sewed together 
with a cross-stitch of two different 
colored strands of yarn or 
leather. Wedge in, one inch from 
the floor, another piece of card- 
board for the bottom. To add 
strength and support, lace the 
cord back and terth across the 
bottom of the basket, under the 
wedged-in piece of cardboard. 
Tie the cord in a bow on the side. 





LARGE 
LARDBORRP BOX 
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MOTHER'S DAY PUSTER 








I'm running to the florists shop, 
And all its flowers gay. 
Can you guess why | am going? 


Because its Mother's Day. 











Each week I've saved some pennies, 
And put them safe away. 

And now | have MY fifty cents, 
To spend on Mother’s Day. 
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similar original cards 
In making a card like the 
one shown, the parts are 
q n se 


Ss 
y 7 
a rately, colored, 
. e 

are pasted on the right side, bi 
: as indicated, around the cut 
out oval. The card is then 

: folded, and the sheet with the ? 
ee “§ mother’s head, with the verse 

below. is placed inside, so the Pq\ 
head shows through the oval. 
The card is tied with a ribbon 
K 4 


. or colored yarn. 
Q hope that 9 


may be as fue 
Hs your sweet elf 
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1 Sheet Cork 12x36x1/16” 
1 ft. Modeling Copper 
12 Art Board Mats—6” 
2 Artwood Bracelets 
2 Artwood Jewel Boxes 
6 Artwood Buttons 
2 Classcraft 4” Trays 





/N 


Reg. Value 
$48! 


= VALUE 
20 ( FOR ONLY 


re. 1. 



















Coasiecs and Novelties 


Plaques, Hot Mats, 
craft one of the most 


make this inexpensive 
popular classroom mediums. 


Round or Octagon.. 


Sanford Tempera— 
6 colors per set. 





these practical objects. . 
a. 


4” Square Trays (2 make box)...$ .10 
2” Square TrayS......-------.--+ .07 
Round Trays (2 make condy dish) . .12 
Octagon Ash Tray.......------- a 
Pint Coffee Flasks. , 


Quart Coffee Flasks tals. Sr 
Colored Raffia— 
Assorted 1/2 lb. pkg... 55 


Decorate glassware. Paint silhouettes on 
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Round Jewel Boxes 


6” Hardwood Plates.. 
8” Hardwood Plates.... 
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Ea. 
12x36x1 16” . ; $ .40 
24x36x1 /16" -75 
12x36x1 8” / 75 
Tri Tex Cement—S oz. oe 50 
Spatter Ink Sets 5 colors | .50 
Pin Backs Dee enteae ees .03 
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“A book is a garden, an orchard, a 
storehouse, a party, a company by the 
way, a counsellor, a multitude of 
counsellors.” 


—H. W. Beecher. 


One of the major problems in most 
schools is the planning of extra- 
curricular activities. The National 
Recreation Association has just pub- 
lished a bibliography that will greatly 
simplify this problem. 

It lists pamphlets and books that will 
aid you in selecting material for as- 
semblies. Books which will help the 
students produce programs, as well as 
books of games and stunts for school 
parties are listed. Schools with radio 
facilities will find the names of many 
books on all phases of this subject. 
Entertainment and recreation material 
for all holidays is included. 

Organizations which will prove help- 
ful in this work are listed, with 
addresses and reasons for listing. 

Included are magazines, for teachers 
and administrators, which contain 
material for this work. 

A Motion Picture bibliography and 
individual subject bibliographies make 
it very complete. 

(National Recreation Association, New 


York — 8 pp. — $.10) 


The restlessness which bubbles up 
within boys and girls at this time of 
the year may be satisfied by Creighton 
Peet’s “Dude Ranch.” It is the story 
of a young lad living the character- 
istically exciting life of the West. He 
sees and tries “bronco-busting’” and 
“branding.” He thrills to “steer-throw- 
ing,” “wrangling,” and “rodeos.” He 
tries his hand at “roping.” All the 
action is accentuated and made realistic 
by actual photugraphs. Combining 
both fact and fancy, it is worthwhile 
from the standpoint of education as 
well as enjoyment. 

(Albert Whitman and Company, Chi- 
cago — 96 pp. — $2.00) 


One subject of continual interest to 
children is other children. Therefore 
“Marika” by Sari Szekily should afford 


them supreme delight. She is a gay, 
charming individual of Hungarian 
descent. Her visit to Hungary provides 
the background for the story. Through 
her eyes and her experiences the reader 
sees the life of a Hungarian Village. 

She goes swimming, visits peasants, 
explores historical sites in a way which 
makes the reader feel he is actually 
there with her. 

Because the author is a native-born 
Hungarian, her descriptions are com- 
plete and accurate. Each picturesque 
custom and habit is brought into the 
story as or in an adventure. 

The illustrations, profuse and in color, 
are also authentic as well as beautiful 
because Mrs. Gabor, the artist, depicts 
scenes of her own childhood in Hungary. 


(Albert Whitman and Company, Chi- 
cago — 64 pp. — $1.00) 


“Nature’s Wonderland” by Sellers, 
Eppler and Longnecker is an unusual 
textbook in that it is fascinating. It 
discusses and explains every phase of 
nature in an unusually informative yet 
interesting way. 

The authors relate each subject to 
some phase of life which the child under- 
stands. In that way the young reader 
absorbs the facts almost unconsciously. 

Everything is classified to promote 
easier study. The animals are divided 
according to invertebrate and _verte- 
brate. The plants are presented, be- 
ginning with the simplest and conclud- 
ing with the more complex. 

Other topics touched upon in the 
course of the book are: Air; Photosyn- 
thesis; Water combined with the study 
of Hydrogen and Oxygen; Climate and 
how it affects life; and the composition 
and usefulness of Light. 

It also informs the reader of some 
of the complex workings of man, such 
as hearing and seeing. 

In conclusion, the mysterious uni- 
verse, which is always fascinating to 
children, is discussed, affording an 
appropriate conclusion to an enjoyable, 
informative book. 


(The Southern Publishing Company, 
Dallas, Texas — 363 pp. — $1.12) 


Another interesting Primary Reader 
has been published. It is called “Jere- 
miah The Cat” and was written by 
William Maurice Culp. 

Jeremiah is a cunning animal. His 
adventures and escapades are realistic 
and entertaining. Every incident is 
one that any pet might experience. 

In one chapter he is placed in a 
cage and exhibited to others as the only 
“Blue Tiger in Captivity.” In another 
part of the story he meets a real tiger, 
with exciting results. Throughout the 
entire story he keeps his master, Bobby 
Jack, busy and entertained. 

The illustrations are clever and 
assure an absolute attraction between 
the reader and Jeremiah. 

(Albert Whitman and Company, Chi- 
cago — 96 pp. — $.90) 

Supplementary to our unit on 
“Growth,” we are reviewing “Reptiles 
And Amphibians” by the staff of The 
Federal Writers Project, to aid the 
teacher in further specialization on this 
unit. It is an illustrated Natural His- 
tory. It might be called a collection 
of the biographies of the subjects. Every- 
thing from the smallest, harmless rep- 
tiles and amphibians to those immense, 
poisonous ones are studied. Every fact 
is scientifically accurate but it is written 
in clear, simple phrases. 


It contains one hundred and twenty 
candid-camera photos, nine descriptive 
charts, and maps of distribution. Spe- 
cialists, from practically every major 
zoological institution in this country, 
have aided in collecting these photo- 
graphs. 


Among the maps and charts are: 
Lizard Evolution; A Graphic Estimate 
of the Living Animal World; Survival 
of Turtles; How a Rattlesnake Bites; 
Crocodilian Distribution; and the com- 
plete map of the world showing the 
Distribution of All Reptiles and 
Amphibians. 

Every teacher will find it a valuable 
background for interesting discussion 
with their students regardless of age. 


(Albert Whitman and Company, Chi- 
cago — 253 pp. — $2.25) 
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LET'S GO TO 
THE FAIR 


am, 4 


COURT OF STATES 


The very word “Fair” brings to mind 
gaiety, laughter, and noise, bands play- 
ing and flags fluttering from curiously 
constructed buildings—glimpses of ro- 
mantic, unknown peoples and objects— 
bits of a section, a nation, or a world 


set down in one spot for our enjoyment. 


The New York World’s Fair of 1940 
is all this on a gigantic scale—and far, 
far more. Here is beauty, dignity, pur- 
pose, and a history of achievement that 
defies comparison. It presents a rich 
and unforgettable experience for any- 
one; for teachers it is the greatest col- 
lection of teaching help and inspiration 
ever assembled. 


If you are planning your first visit 
to the Fair, there is no need to be 
worried about how to get the most from 
the Fair in a limited time or on a limited 
budget. The World’s Fair of 1940 in 
New York has established a Department 
of Public Information under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Rudolf Kagey. This depart- 
ment is prepared to answer questions 
on exhibits and to outline tours for 
teachers and classes on request. Detailed 
guide material on various school sub- 


jects will be issued shortly before the 
Fair opens on May 11, when full 
descriptions of the exhibits are available. 


Six leaflets for teachers are being 
prepared by this Department of Public 
Education. They deal with the following 
subjects: 


The Fair’s Themes. 

Science at the Fair. 

Art at the Fair. 

Social Studies at the Fair. 

Food, Decoration, and New Products. 


Exhibits for the Elementary School 
Child at the Fair. 


Copies may be obtained by writing 
to the Department of Public Education, 
World’s Fair, New York. These leaflets 
will prove of great value to the teacher 
who wants to plan a satisfactory pro- 
gram for her own or her pupils’ visit 
to the Fair. 


Take, for example, the leaflet Exhi- 
bits for the Elementary School Child at 
the Fair. Under “Geography” the 
teacher will find a description of the 
various exhibits that bring this subject 
to life. She will know in advance that 
Great Britain’s exhibit contains a vast 
floor map of the world, with nine thou- 
sand British merchant ships linking its 
far-flung Empire; that the French build- 
ing houses a luxurious variety of exhi- 
bits that bring out the versatility of 
France; that the United States Gov- 
ernment Building displays a huge plas- 
tic topographical map of the country; 
that each national and state building 
offers a living touch with the peoples 
represented. 


This same leaflet, under the heading 
“Transportation and Communication,” 
tells what the Fair has to offer for this 
study. You may- have heard of the 
pageant, “Railroads on Parade,” but did 
you know that the Fair also has models 
showing the laying of the first trans- 





GOOD TEACHERS—SUPERVISORS 


a a i 
ROCKYIT7 TEACHERS 
yeu Cy avs ¢ > 


4iOUS Nar Bann Gi 0 


WM. RUFFER, PH. D. MGR. 


WE PLACE YOU IN THE 


BETTER POSITIONS 


Write For Information and Enrollment Card 
Unexcelled Service -— Established 1906 


Copyright Booklet ‘‘How To Apply, etc.’ Free to 
Members, 50c to Non-Members. 


Every Teacher Needs It. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency In The West 


Atlantic cable in 1866, a reproduction 
of Edison’s workshop, demonstrations 
of television, and a wealth of other 
material for these studies? 


“History at the Fair” explains what 
the elementary teacher can find to help 
her in the teaching of this subject. 
Although emphasis is more on the pres. 
ent and the future, the Fair has not 
overlooked the contributions of the past. 
A model of a Maori village and samples 
of handiwork in the New Zealand Pa. 
vilion, the exhibit on the American 
Indian in the United States Government 
Building, and the display of the arts of 
the Congo natives in the Belgian Pa- 
vilion are glimpses of primitive cultures 
that are especially interesting to chil- 
dren and their teachers. The cultural 
relics of the Incas form a popular dis- 
play in the Peruvian Section of the Hall 
of Nations. 

Other topics in the leaflet Exhibits for 
the Elementary School Child cover Gov- 
ernment, Art, Music, Nature Study, 
Applied Science, Ways of Better Living, 
and Hobbies and Recreation. 

With this advance help available, you 
can really get the most out of your trip. 
And, after you get to the Fair, if you 
want to forget teaching for a while and 
feed your own soul with the beauty and 
pageantry and gaiety of the Fair, you'll 
be amazed at the ease and comfort with 
which you can get around and find 
whatever you are seeking. 





WHERE TEACHERS 
GATHER — 


One of Them Can Make 
Money 


Whether you are at a sum- 
mer resort, on a boat trip, at 
summer school, or right in 
your own home town, you 
will find other teachers there, 
too. Just show these teachers 
a copy of JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES and they will 
want to subscribe to it. You 
don’t have to be a salesman 
—JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIV- 
ITIES speaks for itself and 
sells itself. This has been 
proven. 


How many teachers will you 
see this summer? Let us tell 
you how you can turn every 
friendly teacher contact into 
extra cash for you! 


JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES 


740 RUSH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


























PARTIES and PROGRAMS for PARENTS DAYS 


MOTHER'S DAY WILL SOON BE HERE, AND THEN WILL COME 
FATHER’S DAY! 


@ “Parties and Programs for Parents’ Days” contains suggestions not only 
for Mother's Day and Father's Day, but for activities for the entire family. In 
Mother's honor there are suggestions for a day in the home; for social affairs 
in which daughters entertain mothers; and for mother and daughter joint 
programs. 


@ For fathers there are a number of banquets, and social programs for and 
with parents are suggested. Programs for parents’ days in church, com- 
munity, and school are offered. For the help of those planning the events, 
tableaux, sketches, pantomimes, skits, and other practical source materials 
are presented. 




















Price $ .75, paper bound; $1.25, cloth bound. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








» <'I'm an Authentic Folk Doll" 


12 rs ‘ —but you can’t really appreciate her beauty — 
Beautiful Yet and value — until you see the original! 


ANIMAL lA This is one of twenty authentic 


: Folk Doll reproductions — print- 

PICTU RES ~? f. ~.7 at) ed in rich colors on heavy cloth. 

FOR — 2 ‘ aM 4 The front and back views are 

r = assembled in book form, with 

complete instructions for cutting, 
POSTPAID : stuffing, and sewing. 


desl for activity * AND THE WHOLE SET OF 20 


work in connection 
with the teaching of COSTS ONLY $1.00! 
elementary science, 
social studies, his- 
tory, geography, and nature study. 










































































Like other teachers, you will find these Folk 
Dolls of tremendous value for classroom use. 
Each picture measures 7 x 9 inches. Printed on a They lend visible and tangible interest to Social 
durable HEAVY stock. The illustrations are printed in Studies, History, Geography, Art, Music, etc. In- 
black, with borders in a pleasing color. Set includes valuable for costuming, pageants and program 
the Squirrel, Beaver, Tiger, Giraffe, Elephant, Kangaroo, work. They can be used in class without fear 
Rabbit, Lion, Leopard, Polar Bear, Reindeer and of breakage, and with ordinary care will last 
Rhinoceros. for many years. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
You can purchase a complete set of 12 animal pictures, Order A Set Today and Watch Your 
exactly as described above, for only 5c, with a 
new or renewal subscription to JUNIOR ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pupils’ Interest Grow! 


HAND-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
5154-J N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 

















LET YOUR PUPILS EXPRESS THEMSELVES WITH STICKER KIT 


SET # 1-.25 
SET# 2-.50 
SET # 3-!.00 


Sticker Kit is new and different—but it is based on a sound principle—the 
child’s love for color and creation. 


Teachers will find dozens of practical classroom uses for it. 


Each set is complete with liberal supply of brightly colored gummed stickers in eleven sizes and shapes, 
black art paper, rubber moistening sponge, and construction sheet showing from 20 to over 60 designs. Dollar 
size also contains colored cord and other materials for making handsome scrap book. 


SEND ORDERS TO 
6916 LAKEwoop AVE. B. BAKER _ cucaco, mL. 








SCRAP BOOK: 


SURPRISE PACKAGE 
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PROJECT 
=< PAGES 


100 SHEETS FOR 50c 


ADD 1Sc FOR POSTAGE; 25¢ WEST OF THE ROCKIES 

















The Same Popular, 9x12 inch Project Sheets We Usually Sell at 15c per dozen. 


In order to provide space for new ma 
terial, we must dispose of 100,000 Project 


Sheets. We have assembled them in JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
aesorted packages of 100 sheets each, and 740 RUSH STREET, 
are offering them to readers of JUNIOR CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES at the less-than- 
cost price of 50c per package. This ma- . 
terial is the same high quality as that I am enclosing $ 
contained in this issue, and covers a : . 
; es, plus 
variety of subjects and special days. — Project Packag P 
When ordering, please signify the grade for postage. I teach 
for which the material is intended. 


No Orders Filled Unless 
Accompanied By Postage 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














